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word from a great Frenchman. And> strange to say, the
steam turbine carries on the same story. In 1884 Sir Charles
Parsons made a ten-horsepower turbine, and in 1885 took
out his first patents and launched another revolution in
steam engineering. From Hero to Parsons more than two
thousand years passed, and in those years nothing was
done of the least historical or mechanical consequence in
the development of the steam turbine. Then, in a very
few years, Parsons built up a great art and industry which
spread to the continent of Europe and to the United States.
De Laval, a distinguished French engineer, must not be
overlooked. His first patent seems to have been in 1883,
but he confined its useful development to small and very-
high-speed machines, and Carnot's estimate of relative
honors in steam engineering still holds; an English en-
gineer was the "veritable creator" of the steam turbine.

Parsons went ahead fast. By 1889 he had built some
300 turbines, running up to 75-kilowatt capacity. In the
next five years he made a number of turbines of 350- to
500-kilowatt capacity, and the historical "Turbinia," the
first turbine ship, was afloat.

The turbine was then almost unknown in the United
States. Some experimental machines had been devised
which are known only to students, and a 300-kilowatt De
Laval turbine had been imported and installed as an ex-
periment in one of the New York Edison plants. West-
inghouse had watched Parsons, and he had become satis-
fied that the turbine was a suitable prime mover for electric
generators which ran at the speeds that are necessary for
the economical performance of the turbine. In 1895 he
took a license under the Parsons patents for manufacture
in the United States for other than marine uses. The Par-
sons-Westinghouse turbine soon came to pass. Operations